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April, 1891. MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. Vol. vi, No. 4. 



r/^^ DACTYLIC HEXAMETER IN 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — In the closing paragraph of March's 
'Anglo-Saxon Grammar ' we are told that 
"the old dactylic cadence runs through all 
racy Anglo-Saxon English style " ; and the 
author cites a passage from Bunvan that 
begins with four very passable dactylic hexa- 
meters. 

A marked dactylic rhythm is often present 
in the language of the Bible : Colossians iii, 19, 
is a complete hexameter line, — "Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them"; so is the first beatitude — "Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven." 

The Springfield (Mass.) Weekly Republican 
for November 14, 1890, contains a very poeti- 
cal editorial entitled "One Indian Summer 
Day. " In the beginning of the first paragraph 
•the writer quotes nine lines from Longfel- 
low's "Evangeline." His third paragraph 
consists of a dozen original, unconscious hexa- 
meters printed as prose. I cite the paragraph 
exactly as printed : 

"On that rare day the earth lay in absolute 
slumber. The light western breeze scarcely 
stirred the pine leaves high up in the ether. 
The hemlocks were whispering softly, as the 
sough of the zephyr disturbed them, and out 
from the hazel covert the grouse now and then 
went whirring. Over the broad forms lightly 
there brooded the sense of contentment, and 
the forests sighed gently as through them the 
breezes caressingly wandered. And the 
broad earth seemed transmuted to a region of 
pure illusion, as if at a breath it might vanish 
— as if all that seemed was but Maya, — the 
sun in its shining subdued, the vault of the 
high skyey spaces, no less than the sinuous 
river that gleamed white far into the cloud- 
bank of vapors that clung close to earth and 
shut in the common horizon, — or the hills that 
were lost as they rose in the veil of the magi- 
cal distance." 

A pupil has suggested to me that the rhyth- 
mic susurrus which charms one in ' Lorna 
Doone ' is often a dactylic swing. The book 
begins : 
" If any body cares to read a simple tale 
told simply, 
I, John Ridd, of the parish of Oare, 
in the county of Somerset "... 



But let me close with the words that end the 
fourth paragraph of the book ; I hope that the 
"gentle reader " will not question my right to 
use them : 

"Thankful to have stopped betimes, with a 
meek and wholesome head-piece." 

A. H. Tolman. 
Rifon College. 



" SIMPLE, SENSUOUS, AND PASSION- 
ATE." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — As a note to the article on " Simple, 
Sensuous, and Passionate " in the December 
number of the Mod. Lang. Notes, and 
as an instance of an independent and almost 
simultaneous deliverance on the same text, 
I should like to call attention to a passage 
from a review on John Milton by Fred- 
erick Pollock in the Fortnightly Review. 
I quote from Littell's Living- Age, No. 2421, 
November 22, 1890, p.. 453: 

"One more point in the treatise 'On Edur 
cation ' is the place given to the study of 
poetical composition, which is made a sort of 
crowning accomplishment. Here occurs a 
sentence constantly misquoted ; the mistake 
is repeated even by so careful a critic as 
the late M. Scherer. Milton is supposed to 
have laid down as things needful in poetry 
that it should be simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate. The fact is that he is not laying 
down any rule at all. Speaking of the rela- 
tion of poetry to rhetoric, what he does say is 
that, as compared with rhetoric, poetry, or 
rather the art of poetry, is ' less subtle and 
fine, but more simple, sensuous and passion- 
ate.' Prose had not then attained its modern 
directness and simplicity, and the new world 
which has been opened to modern languages 
by prose fiction did not then exist. Poetry, 
on the other hand, must be allowed to have 
become, on the whole, considerably less 
simple, so that Milton's contrast has lost much 
of its force for us. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to say that Scott's poems are 'more 
simple, sensuous, and passionate ' than his 
novels. What has been taken for the great 
poet's deliverance on the eternal rules of his 
art is really a felicitous but transitory formula 
of criticism, an historical landmark, not an 
instrument of present use." 



J. B. Henneman. 



Hampden- Sidney College. 
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